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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE. 





BY N. HAWTHORNE, ESQ.) AUTHOR OF “‘ TWICE-TOLD TALES.”? 





NO. TWO....EDWARD RANDOLPH’S PORTRAIT. 


In one of the apartments of the Province-House there was 
long preserved an ancient picture, the frame of which was 
as black as ebony, and the canvass itself so dark with age, 
damp and smoke, that not a touch of the painter’s art could 
be discerned. Time had thrown an impenetrable veil over 
it, and left to tradition, and fable, and conjecture, to say 
what had once been there portrayed. During the rule of 
many successive governors, it had hung, by prescriptive and 
undisputed right, over the mantel piece of the same cham- 
ber; and it still kept its place when Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson assumed the administration of the province, on 
the departure of Sir Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sat, one afternoon, resting his 
head against the carved back of his stately arm chair, and 
gazing up thoughtfully at the void blackness of the picture. 
It was scarcely a time for such inactive musing, when af- 
fairs of the deepest moment required the ruler’s decision ; 
for, within that very hour, Hutchinson had received intelli- 
gence of the arrival of a British fleet, bringing three regi- 
ments from Halifax to overawe the insubordination of the 
people. These troops awaited his permission to occupy the 
fortress of Castle Witliam, and the town itself. Yet, instead 
of affixing his signature to an official order, there sat the 
Lieutenant-Governor, so carefully scrutinizing the black 
waste of canvass, that his demeanor attracted the notice of 
two young persons who attended him. One, wearing a 
military dress of buff, was his kinsman, Francis Lincoln, 
the Provincial Captain of Castle William ; the other, who 
sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice Vane, his fa- 
vorite neice. 

She was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal creature, 
who, though a native of New England, had been educated 
abroad, and seemed not merely a stranger from another 
clime, but almost a being from another world. For several 
years, until left an orphan, she had dwelt with her father in 
sunny Italy, and there had acquired a taste and enthusiasm 
for sculpture and painting, which she found few opportuni- 
ties of gratifying in the undecorated dwellings of the colo. 
nial gentry. It was said that the early, productions of her 
own pencil exhibited no inferior genius, though, perhaps, the 
rude atmosphere of New England had cramped her hand, 
and dimmed the glowing colors of her fancy. But observ- 
ing her uncle’s steadfast gaze, which appeared to search 
through the mist of years to discover the subject of the pic- 
ture, her curiosity was excited. 

“Ts it known, my dear uncle,” inquired she, “ what this 
old picture once represented? Possibly, couid it be made 
visible, it might prove a masterpiece of some great artist — 
else why has it so long held such a conspicuous place ?”” 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom, (for he was as 
attentive to all the humors and caprices of Alice as if she 
had been his own best beloved child,) did not immediately 
reply, the young captain of Castle William took that office 
upon himself. 

“ This dark old square of canvass, my fair cousin,” said 
he, “has been an heir-loom in the Province-House from 
time immemorial. As to the painter, I can tell you nothing, 
but if half the stories told of it be true, not one of the great 
Italian masters has ever produced so marvellous a piece of 
work, as that before you.” 

Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of the strange 
fables and fantasies,. which, as it was impossible to refute 
them by ocular demonstration, had grown to be articles of 
popular belief, in reference to this old picture. One of the 
wildest, and at the same time the best accredited accounts. 
stated it to be an original and authentic portrait of the Evil 
One, taken ata witch meeting near Salem; and that its 


strong and terrible resemblance had been confirmed by sev- 
eral of the confessing wizards and witches, at their trial in 
open court. It was likewise affirmed that a familiar spirit, 
or demon, abode behind the blackness of the picture, and 
had shown himself, at seasons of public calamity, to more 
than one of the royal governors. . Shirley, for instance, had 
beheld this ominous apparition, on the eve of General Aber- 
crombie’s shameful and bloody defeat under the walls of Ti- 
conderoga. Many of the servants of the Province-House 
had caught glimpses of a visage frowning down upon them, 
at morning or evening twilight, —or in the depths of night, 
while raking up the fire that glimmered on the hearth be- 
neath ; although, if any were bold enough to hold a torch 
before the picture, it would appear as black and undistin- 
guishable as ever. The oldest inhabitant of Boston recol- 
lected that his father, in whose days the portrait had not 
wholly faded out of sight, had once looked upon it, but would 
never suffer himself to be questioned as to the face which 
was there represented. In connection with such stories, it 
was remarkable that over the top of the frame there were 
some ragged remnants of black silk, indicating that a veil 
had formerly hung down before the picture, until the duski- 
ness of time had 6o effectually concealed it. But, after all, 


it was the most singular part of the affair, that so many of 


the pompous governors of Massachusetts had allowed the 
obliterated picture to remain in the state chamber of the 
Province-House. 

“ Some of these fables are really awful,” observed Alice 
Vane, who had occasionally shuddered, as well as smiled, 
while her cousin spoke. “It would be almost worth while 
to wipe away the black surface of the canvass, since the 
original picture can hardly be so formidable as those which 
fancy paints instead of it.” 


“ But would it be possible,” inquired her cousin, “to re- 


store this dark picture to its pristine hues?” 
“ Such arts are known in Italy,” said Alice. 
The Lieutenant-Governor had roused himself from his ab- 


stracted mood, and listened with a smile to the conversation 
of his young relatives. Yet his voice had something pecu- 
liar in its tones, when he undertook the explanation of the 


mystery. 


“‘T am sorry, Alice, to destroy your faith in the legends of 
which you are so fond,” remarked he; “but my antiquari- 
an researches have long since made me acquainted with the 
subject of this picture—if picture it can be called — which 
is no more visible, nor ever will be, than the face of the 
It was the por- 
trait of Edward Randolph, the founder of this house, a per- 


long buried man whom it once represented. 


son famous in the history of New England.” 
“Of that Edward Randolph,” exclaimed Captain Lincoln, 


“who obtained the repeal of the first provincial charter, 
under which our forefathers had enjoyed almost democratic 


privileges! He that was styled the arch enemy of New 


England, and whose memory is still held in detestation, as 


the destroyer of our liberties ?”’ 

“It was the same Randolph,” answered Hutchinson, 
moving uneasily in his chair. 
bitterness of popular odium.” 

“Our annals tell us,” continued the Captain of Castle 
William, ‘that the curse of the people followed this Ran- 
dolph wherever he went, and wrought evil in all the subse- 
quent events of his life, and that its effect was seen likewise 
in the manner of his death. They say, too, that the inward 
misery of that curse worked itself outward, and was visible 
on the wretched man’s countenance, making it too horrible 
to be looked upon. If so, and if this picture truly repre- 
sented his aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of black- 
ness has gathered over it.” 

“ These traditions are folly, to one who has proved, as I 
have, how little of historic truth lies at the bottom,”’ said the 
Lieutenant Governor. “As regards the life and character 
of Edward Randolph, too implicit credence has been given 


“Tt was his lot to taste the 

















































to Dr. Cotton Mather, who—I must say it, though some of 
his blood runs in my veins—has filled our early history with 
old women’s tales, as fanciful and extravagant as those of 
Greece or Rome.” 

“ And yet,” whispered Alice Vane, “may not such fables 
have a moral? And methinks, if the visage of this portrait 
be so dreadful, it is not without a cause that it has hung so 
long ina chamber of the Province-House. When the ru- 
lers feel themselves irresponsible, it were well that they 
should be reminded of the awful weight of a people’s curse.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor started, and gazed for a moment 
at his neice, as if her girlish fantasies had struck upon some 
feeling in his own breast, which all his policy or principles 
could not entirely subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, in 
spite of her foreign education, retained the native sympathies 
of a New England girl. 

“Peace, silly child,” cried he, at last, more harshly than 
he had ever before addressed the gentle Alice. “The re- 
buke of a king is more to be dreaded than the clamor of a 
wild, misguided multitude. Captain Lincoln, it is decided. 
The fortress of Castle William must be occupied by the 
royal troops. The two remaining regiments shall be billet- 
ed in the town, or encamped upon the Common. It is time, 
after years of tumult, and almost rebellion, that his majes- 
ty’s government should have a wall of strength about it.” 

“ Trust, sir—trust yet awhile to the loyalty of the people,” 
said Captain Lincoln ; “nor teach them that they can ever 
be on other terms with British soldiers than those of brother- 
hood, as when they fought side by side through the French 
war. Do not turn the streets of your native town intoa 
camp. Think twice before you give up old Castle William, 
the key of the Province, into other keeping than that of true 
born New Englanders.” 

‘“‘ Young man, it is decided,” repeated Hutchinson, rising 
from his chair. ‘‘ A British officer will be in attendance this 
evening, to receive the necessary instructions for the dispo- 
sal of the troops. Your presence also will be required. 
Till then, farewell.” 

With these words the Lieutenant-Governor hastily left the 
room, and Alice and her cousin more slowly followed, whis- 
pering together, and once pausing to glance back at the mys- 
terious picture. The Captain of Castle William fancied 
that the girl’s air and mien were such as might have belong- 
ed to one of those spirits of fable-fairies, or creatures of a 
more antique. mythology, who sometimes mingled their 
agency with mortal affairs, half in caprice, yet with a sensi- 
bility to human weal or wo. As he held the door for her to 
pass, Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

“Come forth, dark and evil shape!” cried she — “it is 
thine hour ! ” 

In the evening, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson sat in 
the same chamber where the foregoing scene had occurred, 
surrounded by several persons whose various interests had 
summoned them together. These were the Selectmen of 
Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people, excellent 
representatives of the old puritanical founders, whose sombre 
strength had stamped so deep an impress upon the New Eng- 
land character. Contrasting with these were one or two 
members of the Council, richly dressed in the white wigs, 
the embroidered waistcoats and other magnificence of the 
time, and making a somewhat ostentatious display of cour- 
tier-like ceremonial. In attendance, likewise, was a major 
of the British army, awaiting the Lieutenant-Governor’s or- 
ders for the landing of the troops, which still remained 
abroad in the transports. The captain of Castle William 
stood beside Hutchinson’s chair, with folded arms, glancing 
rather haughtily at the British officer, by whom he was soon 
to be superseded in his command. On a table, in the centre 
of the chamber, stood a branched silver candlestick, throw- 
ing down the glow of half a dozen wax lights upon a paper, 
apparently ready for the Lieutenant-Governor’s signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one of the 
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window curtains, which fell from the ceiling to the floor, 
was seen the white drapery of a lady’srobe. It may appear 
strange that Alice Vane should have been there, at such a 
time ; but there was something so child-like, so wayward, in 
her singular character, so apart from ordinary rules, that 
her presence did not surprise the few who noticed it. 
Meantime, the chairman of the Selectmen was addressing 
to the Lieutenant-Governor a long and solemn protest against 
the reception of the British troops into the town. 

“ And if your Honor,” concluded this excellent, but some- 
what prosy old gentleman, “shall see fit to persist in bring- 
ing these mercenary sworders and musketeers into our quiet 
streets. not on our heads be the responsibility. Think, sir, 
while there is yet time, that if one drop of blood be shed, 
that blood shall be an eternal stain upon your Honor’s mem- 
ory. You, sir, have written, with an able pen, the deeds of 
our forefathers. The more to be desired is it, therefore, that 
yourself should deserve honorable mention, as a true patriot 
and upright ruler, when your own doings shall be written 
down in history.” 

“IT am not insensible, my good sir, to the natural desire to 
stand well in the annals of my country,” replied Hutchinson, 
controlling his impatience into courtesy, “nor know I any 
better method of attaining that end than by withstanding 
the merely temporary spirit of mischief, which, with your 
pardon, seems to have infected elder men than myself. 
Would you have me wait till the mob shall sack the Prov- 
ince-House, as they did my private mansion? Trust me, 
sir, the time may come when you will be glad to flee for pro-| 
tection to the King’s banner, the raising of which is now 
so distasteful to you.” 

“ Yes,” said the British major, who was impatiently ex- 
pecting the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders. “The dema- 
gogues of this Province have raised the devil, and cannot 
lay him again. We will exorcise him in God’s name and 
the King’s.” 

“Tf you meddle with the devil take care of his claws,” 
answered the captain of Castle William, stirred by the taunt 
against his countrymen. 

‘Craving your pardon, young sir,” said the venerable Se- 
lectman, ‘let not an evil spirit enter into your words. We 
will strive against the oppressor with prayer and fasting, as) 
our forefathers would have done. Like them, moreover, we 
will submit to whatever lot a wise Providence may send us. 
always, after our own best exertions to amend it.” 

“And there peep forth the devil’s claws!” muttered 
Hutchinson, who well understood the nature of Puritan sub- 
mission. ‘ This matter shall be expedited forthwith. When 
there shall be a sentinel at every corner, and acourt of 
guard before the town-house, a loyal gentleman may venture 
to walk abroad. What to me is the outcry of a mob, in this; 
remote province of the realm? The King is my master, 
and .England is my country! Upheld by their armed 
strength, I set my foot upon the rabble, and defy them! ” 

He snatched .a pen, and was about to affix his signature to 
the paper, that:lay on the table, when the captain of Castle 
William placed his hand upon his shoulder. . The freedom 
of the action, so contrary to the ceremonious respect which 
was then considered due to rank and dignity, awakened gen-| 
eral surprise, and in none more than in the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor himself. Looking angrily up he perceived that his 
young relative was pointing his finger to the opposite wall. 





Hutchinson’s eye followed the signal ; and he saw, what had 
hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk curtain was sus- 
pended before the mysterious picture, so as completely to 
conceal it. 

His thoughts immediately recurred to the scene of the 
preceding afternoon; and in his surprise, confused by 
indistinct emotions, yet sensible that his niece must have 
had an agency in this phenomenon, he called loudly upon 
her. 

“ Alice !— Come hither, Alice ! ” 

No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane glided from her 
station, and pressing one hand across her eyes, with the 
other snatched away the sable curtain that concealed the 
portrait. An exclamation of surprise burst from every be- 
holder ; but the Lieutenant-Governor’s voice had a tone o 
horror. 

‘‘ By Heaven,” said he, in a low, inward murmur, speak- 
ing rather to himself than to those around him, “if the 
spirit of Edward Randolph were to appear among us from 


the place of torment, he could not wear more of the terrors 
|Did his broken spirit feel at that dread hour, the tremendous 
'burthen of a people’s curse ?— Democratic Review. 


of hell upon his face! ” 
“‘ For some wise end,” said the aged Selectman, solemnly, 


‘hath Providence scattered away the mist of years that had 
so long hid this dreadful effigy. Till this hour no living 
man hath seen what we behold !” 

Within the antique frame, which so recently had enclosed 
a sable waste of canvass, now appeared a visible picture. 
still dark, indeed, in its hues and shadings, but thrown for- 
ward in strong relief. It was a half length figure of a gen- 
tleman in a rich, but very old fashioned dress of embroider- 
ed velvet, with a broad ruff and a beard, and wearing a hat, 
the brim of which overshadowed his forehead. Beneath 
this cloud the eyes had a peculiar glare, which was almost 
life-like. The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
background, that it had the effect of a person looking down 
from the wall at the astonished and awe-stricken spectators. 
The expression of the face, if any words can convey an 
idea of it, was that of a wretch detected in.some hideous 
guilt, and exposed to the bitter hatred, and laughter, and 
withering scorn, of a vast surrounding multitude. There 
was the struggle of defiance beaten down and overwhelmed 
by the crushing weight of ignominy. The torture of the 
soul had come forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if 
the picture, while hidden behind the cloud of immemorial 
years, had been all the time acquiring an intenser depth and 
darkness of expression, till now it gloomed forth again, and 
threw its evil omen over the present hour. Such, if the wild 
legend may be credited, was the portrait of Edward Ran- 
dolph, as he appeared when a people's curse had wrought its 
influence upon his nature. 

“?Twould drive me mad —that awful face!” said Hutch- 
inson, who seemed fascinated by the contemplation of it. 

“Be warned, then!” whispered Alice. ‘He trampled| 
on a people’s rights. Behold his punishment—and avoid a. 
crime like his!” 

The Lieutenant-Governor actually trembled for an instant j| 
but, exerting all his energy —which was not, however, his 
most characteristic feature—he strove to shake off the spell) 
of Randolph’s countenance. 

“Girl!” cried he, laughing bitterly, as he turned to Alice, 
“have you brought hither your painter’s art — your Italian! 
spirit of intrigue—your tricks of stage-effect —and think to} 
influence the councils of rulers and the affairs of nations, by 
such shallow contrivances? See here!” 

“Stay yet awhile,” said the Selectman, as Hutchinson) 
again snatched the pen; “ for if ever mortal man received 
a warning from a tormented soul, your Honor is that 
man!” 

“ Away!” answered Hutchinson, fiercely. “Though yon-! 
der senseless picture cried ‘Forbear!’ it should not move 
me!” | 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face, (which| 
seemed at that moment to intensify the horror of its misera-| 
ble and wicked look,) he scrawled on the paper, in charac- 
ters that betokened it a deed of despotism, the name of Thom-| 
as Hutchinson. Then, it is said, he shuddered, as if that 
signature had granted away his salvation. 

“Tt is done,” said he; and placed his hand upon his’ 
brow. | 

“May Heaven forgive the deed,” said the soft, sad ac: 
cents of Alice Vane, like the voice of a good spirit flitting 
away. 

When morning came there was a stifled whisper through! 
the household, and spreading thence about the town, that the, 
dark, mysterious picture had started from the wall, and had 
spoken face to face with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson.| 
If such a miracle had been wrought, however, no traces of it) 
remained behind; for within the antique frame, nothing! 
could be discerned, save the impenetrable cloud, which had| 
covered the canvass since the memory of man. If the} 
figure had, indeed, stepped forth, it had fled back, spirit-like, 
at the day-dawn, and hidden itself behind a century’s obscu-| 
rity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane’s secret for 
restoring the hues of the picture had merely effected a tem- 
porary renovation. But those who, in that brief interval, 
had beheld the awful visage of Edward Randolph, desired 
no second glance, and ever afterwards trembled at the recol- 
lection of the scene, as if an evil spirit had appeared visibly 
among them. And as for Hutchinson, when far over the! 
ocean his dying hour drew on, he gasped for breath, and| 
complained that he was choking with the blood of the Boston 
‘massacre ; and Francis Lincoln, the former captain of Cas- 
tle William, who was standing at his bedside, perceived a 
likeness in his frenzied look to that of Edward Randolph. 































































































A SIMILE. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





Original. 





I. 
Ix the dew-drop you behold 
Myriad splendors merged in one ; 
Showing, like a sea of gold, 
All the glories of the sun. 


II. 
Man, before the throne above, 
(Where no sinful foot hath trod,) 
Thus retiects the perfect love 
Of the awful, glorious God. 


GEMS. 





SELECTED FOR THE MAGAZINE. 





Poverty. — What a blessed change from a long lot of 
poverty, in which the wants and necessities of each day are 
with difficulty supplied, leaving to-morrow and all its uncer- 
tain demands unprovided for, and still lowering upon the 
anxious foresight—to such a competency of this world’s 
goods as sets the hearts of parents free, at once and forever, 
from all anxieties but those that must, in every condition, 
attend upon their children’s conduct, their errors or their 
well doing! It is a blessing felt over all our moral nature, 
to know that our board, however frugal, can be daily spread 
in security and peace, and that should we be called away on 
a short warning, those whom we leave behind us will not 
fall away from comfort inte any destitution. Domestic vir- 
tue is almost only another name for domestic peace; and 
although assuredly many bear extremest penury, not only 
without detriment to their character, but to its purification 
and increased vigor — yet, with people in general. extreme 
debasement of condition does mournfully abase the soul, and 
even our natural affections themselves pine and dwindle in 
that cold and cheerless atmosphere. 





Reicion.— Who may be a wiser interpreter of many of 
the doctrines of Christianity than an innocent and guileless 
maiden, who has been brought up at the knee of a father, 
whom religion had reconciled to a sore distress? May such 
an one not explain the spirit of those passages whose celes- 
tial beauty has brought heaven upon her midnight dreams? 
Meanings, perhaps, too fine and pure for the comprehension 
of strongest minds, polluted or deadened by worldly pur- 
suits, may become familiarly known to such a reader in her 
simplicity, and flow in eloquence from her lips, when her 
heart is touched at once with devotion to her Maker, and 
love for a fallen creature, united to her in congenial inno- 
cence. The eye of such a meek and humble one, falls, as if 
by a sacred instinct, on the promises of redeeming mercy. If 
fear and awe mingle with her love, it is but to chasten it into 
solemn holiness. The affection she bears to her distressed 
father on earth, is transferred to her Father in heaven, but 
more tender, still more overpowering, more full of trust — 
now indeed piety! Then the word of God explains itself — 
there is light upon every page—and the young Christian 
indeed enjoys a revelation ! 

ExceLience or Vintve.— What stronger proof of the su- 
perior excellence and happiness of virtue, than that placid 
and serene contentment which is almost always the portion 
of the blind? That inner world which is to us all the most 
essential world which we inhabit, is to them more clearly 
discovered than to ourselves. Our inward eye is dazzled by 
the light in which we live; but theirs in its darkness sees 
well and undisturbedly. Their mind is a clearer world to 
them, as it is also more clearly revealed. Hence it is, that 
judging more justly of the human soul, they are less troubled 
with its passions. Cut off from so many of the amusements 
and pursuits of human life, and left so much to the dominion 
of their own silent spirits, they feel and know that there is 
no stability —no hope—no trust in vicious appetences or 
degrading thoughts. ll these they fear and abhor as false 
friends, stealing upon the noiseless calm of their lives, and 
whose visit must bring and leave behind trouble and remorse. 
But kind affections—pure sentiments— lofty thoughts — 
gentle opinions of humanity —and devout feelings towards 
God — these are a solace and support, in which there can be 
nothing vain or delusive. Resignation 1s ever attended with 
its own perfect peace ; and the blind sitting in their solitude, 
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and for awhile forgotten perhaps even by those who most 
tenderly dove them, are happy, because their souls are true 
to virtue, and because the Great Being who inflicted the dis- 
pensation, has more than compensated it, by that inward 
light that shines amid the thickest darkness, with its own 
sacred and inextinguishable lustre. 

Tre Rusn-BeaRiInc. —The Rush-bearing is the name of an 
annual festival, that takes place in Scotland. The origin of 
this rite, evidently of a religious nature, is not distinctly 
known, but its celebration is with good reason supposed to 
be a thanksgiving for the hay-harvest. It takes place in 
most districts of Westmoreland, near the end of July, when 
the hay-fields are beginning to get green again with the 
after-grass, — and a season almost of comparative inactivity 
intervenes between it and the first of September, when the 
cornfields are yellow for the sickle. Being a sacred institu- 
tion, the Rush-bearing, beautiful sight as it is, partakes of a 
somewhat solemn character, and although no prayers are 
said, no hymns are sung, but all is silent, and the very 
meaning of the rite obscure, yet at its close nothing like 
amusement or recreation occurs, nothing to break the spirit 
of a ceremonial, which piously regards the gratitude of the 
creature, and the bounty of the Creator. 

Sickness. —Sickness sometimes elevates and sometimes 
depresses the spirit — but it needs the comfort of human love. 

Epvcation.— Who can estimate the blessings of educa- 
tion, when it comprehends within its range almost every 
dwelling in the land, and when all the most numerous fam- 
ilies of the very poorest men, up even from the child of six 
years old to the grandsire of fourscore, can read and in due 
measure understand the word of God, and the written com- 
mentaries of men? From the humblest huts in such a 
country come sometimes forth in power the illuminators of 
the race; while all the ordinary transactions of life partake 
of a lottier character among those who pass unknown to the 
grave, along the quiet paths that all end there, as well as the 
paths of glory. Generations then do not disappear merely 
like the leaves, but theirs is an undying spirit that pervades 
future time, and invigorates the whole frame of social life, 
thus continually increasing in strength and beauty. But 
even this blessing is not without that alloy which mingles 
with all that is most excellent in man’s estate. How many 
that might have been safe in their simplicity, employ knowl- 
edge to their own destruction! Feelings in their origin pure 
and high, often catch in their progress, a taint of corruption — 
imagination often dazzles to betray —and genius itself, the 
most envied gift of heaven, has it not too often conducted to 
despair, guilt and death ? 

Percerrion oF CuaracTer.—It is surprising what a quick 
perception of the moral character of their superiors is often 
possessed by people in the lowest conditions. They may 
make great mistakes as to manners, acquirements and intel- 
lectual capacity ; but with regard to the essentials of worth, 
their opinions are generally right. Virtue breathes without 
disguise — speaks openly —and appears forth clearly before 
men, even in the most retiring, unostentatious characters. 
Its lustre cannot be hidden. If it shine not like a star, it 
will glimmer like a lighted window. Intellect often works 
in a sphere of which common men know nothing, not even 
its existence, and the famous genius may seem to them a 

recluse, ignorant of the world and all its concerns. But it 
these be great vices in a man’s character, let his rank or 
riches be what they may, they will be reprobated by the 
honest poor in their huts. Outward respect may still be 
shown, and the peasant, shepherd or hind, may, without 
reproach of conscience, doff his cap to his worthless land- 
lord. But all his most courteous smiles, and words and 
acts, within the duors of their cottages, or the gates of his 
own halls, will never purchase for such a man, the smallest 
portion of genuine esteem. His entrance into humble 
households will be regarded with suspicion ; and fathers and 
mothers will pray that their porch may be unvisited by him, 
who knows not the value, and feels not the sanctity of inno- 
cence. 

Licuts anp Suapes.—Melancholy thoughts often arise 
out of our very happiest hopes, and indeed seem almost in- 
separable from them ; for hopes are onward gazing, and the 
vista has, and can have at last, but one termination. Bui 
this union of the sweetness and sadness of fancy, is perhaps 

























































body of a blueish hue. 





THE DYING CHRISTIAN, 





Original. 





Peace !—let me rest. Ill wait in quiet calm 
The summons to depart. My last dim view 
Of all around, is past. Each lovely form 
Of earthly mould is gone forever from 
My sight. ‘The sun and moon, and starry clime, 
Whereon I gazed, in joy and wonder lost, 
Are veiled ; [ bid them all adieu, a last 
Adieu! When I shall tread the vales above, 
Where purest pleasures flow, Ill think again 
Of all I leave, and breathe for each a prayer. 
My downy couch supports my aching breast — 
My spirit struggles to be free. I wait 
To view the lovely forms that crowd around 
To fan the dying spark. ‘They press my hand, 
And watch the feeble pulse, the changing eye, 
The quivering lip, — and turn and weep that we 
Must part. I kiss them all, and bid them weep 
No more for me. A loved one’s form stands near. 
In tears she vents her grief. Her hand is on 
My brow. A thrill darts quick. The pulse returns, 
And life a little longer lingers here. 
Oh, is it thus? —and must I go? Tis hard 
To part with thee. We met when youthful hopes 
Were bright, and life was like a pleasant dream. 
°Tis hard to give the parting kiss to thee, 
To mother, brothers, sisters, all —endeared 
By kin or friendship’s ties, so closely twined 
Around my heart; but [ must heed the call, 
And haste away. _I give you all, the last 
Farewell — the parting kiss !— 

*Tis over now. 
The lamp burns dim. A veil seems drawn around. 
What wait I for? The last long lingering look 
Is past — my eyes are closed — my tongue is damb— 
My lips refuse to move. ‘The pulse beats slow. 
The breath, now short, seems struggling to escape. 
Some long-drawn sighs [ hear for me, but heed 
Them not — the angels whisper, “* Come away! ” 


What visions bright, now burst to mental view ! 
I see so bright and clear, the end of all 


- My hopes —-a rest from doubts and fears — no tongue 


Can tell my joys. My troubled soul ’s at rest. 
My spirit soars and wings its flight to heaven, 
To join the Christian band that wait around 
The throne, the ransomed ones of Christ our Head. 
There reigns within the breast a quiet calm, 
That lulls to peaceful rest. No struggles now 
Disturb the tranquil stiJIness deep within. 

The soul can live, and endless feast on joys | 
Like these, that spread and flow from God alone. 
I go to praise, where angels tune their harps, 
And chant seraphic songs. Il! sing with them, 
And wait to meet with all I Jove and leave 
Behind, to join my lays. The damp, chill sweat 
Of death ison me now. The eye grows din, — 
And as its lustre fades, my spirit wakes, 

To live and glory in eternity. 


Then death, why wait? Come quick, a welcome guest, 
Bid life’s weak pulse be still. Let me depart, 
And go to rest where my Redeemer lives. 
Vil rove where heavenly pastures grow, and gaze 
In raptures bound, to view the matchless light 
That glows around Jehovah’s throne. I'll lave 
Me in the boundless sea of love divine, 
And wake with praise, when we shall meet in heaven. 

D. 


Billerica, Mass. 








sufficient quantity to fire off twenty shots in succession. 





the most blissful of all moods of mind ; and youthful lovers 
feel it to be so, when to their approaching happiness there 
seems to be no other alloy, but the knowledge of the frailty 
of human nature, and of the sudden obscuration or eclipse to 
which the light of all human happiness is everlastingly ex- 


posed. 


ConversaTion.—It is not easy to tell what qualities of 
conversation are most winning or impressive, or why they 
are so—a few sentences often giving us a higher opinion of 
the speaker’s moral and intellectual powers, than any senti- 
ment contained in them would seem altogether to justify ; 
while frequently, most excellent talk fails to make us esteem 
very highly the person exhibiting himself, and leaves us in 
the belief that he is after all but an ordinary and in no way 
a very delightful character. 


P. 


Tue Bomearprer. — This is the name given toa species of 
beetle, known by its head and thorax being brick red, and its 
When a person attempts to catch it,!|a sentiment and delicacy to the character of those who cher- 





















DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





A Susmarine Garven. — The following beautiful descrip- 
tion of the submarine wonders in the Straits of Sunda, is 
extracted from the Embassy to the Eastern Courts, by Ed- 
mund Roberts. ’ 

In reconnoitering between Forsaken and Crokatoa Is- 
lands, we were struck with admiration at the great variety, 
both in form and color, of an extensive and highly beautiful 
submarine garden, over which the boat was smoothly and 
slowly gliding. Corals of every shape and hue were there— 
some resembling sunflowers and mushrooms ; others, cab- 
bages from an inch to three feet in diameter; while a third 
bore a striking likeness to the rose. 


*¢ Some present 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees, 
And shrubs of fairy land ; while others shine > 
Conspicuous, and in'light apparel clad, ’ 
And hedged with snowy features and superb.” 


The water was clear as crystal; not the slightest breeze 
ruffled its glassy surface ; the morning sun having just freed 
the noble peak of Crokatoa from its misty covering, shone 
forth with unusual splendor ; the sides of the hills, to their 
lofty summits, were clothed with,all the variety of fruit, for- 
est and flowering trees, commén to intertropical climates ; 
large flocks of parrots, shaking the dew of night from their 
downy pinions, were seen wending their way towards the 
palm trees, in search of daily food; and monkeys in great 
variety were commencing their lively gambols amid the wild 
mango and orange groves ; again, gazing in delighted won- 
der beneath us, we viewed the superb scene of plants and 
flowers of every description, glowing in vivid tints of pur- 
ple, red, blue, brown and green, equalling, in richness and 
variety, the gayest pasture. 

A variety of small fish, spotted, striped, and ringed, pos- 
sessing every color and shape, were sporting in these re- 
gions of unsurpassed brilliancy and beauty. It was appa- 
rently a great gala day; for they were travelling in great 
ease and luxury, playing all sorts of gambols in their bright 
sea-homes, unconscious of danger, and taking a full meas- 
ure of enjoyment in their unrivalled retreat. That nothing 
might be wanting to complete this gay scene of Nature’s 
own choosing, shells of great variety, and shelves of coral, 
possessing every variety in color, studded the bottom. The 
superb harpa, with its ribbed sides and straw-colored dress, 
slightly fringed with red and black; the Cyprea or Cowry of 
almost every variety, covered with an epidemis or thin mem- 
bra to protect its highly polished surface; and many oth- 
ers, which might rival the most delicate porcelain in white- 
ness and smoothness ; there lay the warlike Chiton encased 
in his black coat of mail, ready for battle, or adhering to the 
shell of a large Triton, the latter having closed the entrance 
to his castle by a thick marble valve, which nature has pro- 
vided as a protection against an enemy, or a barrier against 
the rough beatings of a boisterous sea. Above, beneath, 
around us — all was harmony 

A solemn stillness, broken only occasionally by the diving 
of a huge. turtle, the harsh note of the wild sea bird, the 
song of locusts, or the shrill ery of the tiger cat— reigned 
every where in the narrow strait which separates the two 
|| islands. — Disappointed in receiving the so mach needed sup- 
ply of water and provisions, we weighed anchor the same 
evening for Angier, in Java, and before daybreak, caine to 
in its roadstead. 





Wuenever the affections, characters, or actions of men 
are converned—and these certainly afford the noblest subjects 
to genius — there can be neither any just or affecting descrip- 
tion, without our possessing the virtuous affections. He 
whose heart is indelicate or hard, he who has no admiration 
of what is truly noble or praiseworthy, nor the proper sym- 
pathetic sense of what is tender, must have a very imper- 
fect relish of the highest beauties of poetry or eloquence. — 
Blair. 

Happiness. — There is no earthly motive which can stim- 
ulate good minds to such unwearied exertion, as the thought 
that they are contributing to the happiness of beloved ob. 
jects. And the generous love, prompting to exertion, can 
~e dignity to any honest employment, and it does impart 


he is surprised by a discharge resembling a pop-gun, accom-||ish it, elevating the heart and mind of the poorest person, 
panied with a sort of smoke, of which it is furnished with a||far, far above the rich and luxurivus, who live only for their 
Nown selfish enjoyment. 
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BY JOHN Gs. WHITTIER. 








Foraive thee ! — yes, 1 do forgive thee, 
And bless thee as we part, 

And pray that years may never leave thee 
My agony of heart. 

I call no shadowy malison 
Upon thy fair young brow, 

But would thy life might ever run 
As sunwardly as now. 


I know that | have knelt too lowly 
For smiles so oft withdrawn, 

That trusting love received too slowly 
The lesson of thy scorn — 

That thou hast had thy triumph hour 
Unquestioned and complete — 

When prompted by a spell of power 
I knelt me at thy feet. 


¢ 


°Tis over now — the charm is broken — 
The feverish dream hath fled, 

And pass away like thoughts unspoken 
The vows that [ have said. 

I give thee back thy plighted word — 
Its tones of love shall be 

Like music by the slumberer heard — 
A dreamer’s melody. 


Go now — the light of hope is on thee — 
Thy lover’s claims are o’er ; 
A thousand smiles thy charms have won thee — 
They ’1i win a thousand more. 
For beauty hath a chaining spell 
Upon the human will — 
Though false the heart it veils so well, 
It hath its homage still. 


Go, blue-eyed girl! the proud shall meet thee, 
And gladden in thy smile, 

And flattery’s pleasant lip shall greet thee 
With the bland words of guile. 

Go, try the recklessness of earth 
With that young heart of thine, 

And lavish its unpractised mirth 
On pleasure’s every shrine. 


Thy pleasant paths may yet be shaded — 
A shadow cross thy sun — 

The rosy wreaths which love has braided, 
Fall from thee one by one. 

The flatterer’s tones may pass away — 
The lyre of love be broken — 

And manhood’s evil scorn repay 
The fondness thou hast spoken. 


Go, heartless girl ! — thou’lt smile to-morrow 
As I had never been — 
And spurn thy lover’s words of sorrow, 
For those of happier men. 
A darker destiny the page 
Of coming years may tell! — 
God help thee in thy pilgrimage — 
Loved being! fare thee well! 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE—NO. V. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





REVOLUTIONS. 

A REVOLUTjJON is a moral earthquake, which does not 
merely overturn the old and dilapidating buildings— but 
levels the whole city to the ground. A reformation is 
select in its work of change and innovation; it places a 
mark upon certain edifices, and destroys or remodels them 
alone. A reformation is the offspring of the wisdom of a 
few, who aim at the improvement of existing institutions ; 
a revolution proceeds from the desperation of the many, who 
aim only at destruction. It is the wisdom of a people that 
leads to reformation — but it is their desperation that prompts 
a revolution; and after they have finished their work of 
destruction, they pause to consider what they shall rebuild, 
from the ruin which their hands have accomplished. After 
acity has been destroyed by an earthquake, it may be re- 
built upon an improved plan. The streets may be widened 
and straightened ; the dwellings and public buildings may be| 
reconstructed according to an improved system of architec- 
ture. But alas! how many years must elapse, before the 
city will have attained all its former convenience, elegance 





and grandeur! And how many beautiful and convenient!/from the fund of learned and familiar dialogue, which he! 


edifices may never be replaced by others of equal conve- 
nience and beauty! Thus it is with the moral and political 








lament their violence and their extravagance, while they re- 
joice over the escape which they have made from former bon- 
dage, and the evils which they have overthrown. But they 
have seldom the prudence and deliberation necessary to ena- 
ble them to elect the choicest men of the nation for their new 
rulers and lawgivers. Fora long time they must remain 
under the control of the demagogues who headed the revolu- 
tion; or mischievous and cunning pretenders, who know 
how to turn the present condition of the country to their own 
personal advantage. Hence the new constitution and laws 
which are made for them, are not immediately calculated to 
remedy the evils of their former system of government. 
The imperfect constitution which is first made, is subject to 
continual revision, year after year, until it becomes fitted to 
the circumstances and character of the people — being di- 
wanes of many of the errors of the ancient constitution, and 
wanting many of its advantages which the wisdom of the 
new lawgivers could not devise, or which the ignorance and 
prejudices of the people would not permit. Hence, notwith- 
standing the corruptions and abuses of law and government 
which are most generally corrected and reformed by a revo- 
lution, equai advantages are as often destroyed by the same 
event. 

The American war of 1776 was not, properly speaking, a 
revolution. On the contrary, it was a struggle on the part of 
the nation to preserve the institutions which then existed 
among the people, and to save them from the infringements 
which were threatened and attempted by a foreign nation. 
Hence it was properly a conservative — not a revolutionary 
war. It was prompted by the wisdom of the people, who 
foresaw that if they continued the subjects of Great Britain, 
they could not long maintain those republican laws and in. 
stitutions which had been established from their earliest ex- 
istence asacolony. The only circumstance, in that war, 
which partook of the character of a revolution, was the re- 
fusal of allegiance to the crown. The majority of the 
States continued to be governed by their former laws, and 
retained their ancient constitutions ; and the principal change 





which was effected, consisted in yielding to the president of 
the Federal union, that obedience which they formerly yield- 
ed to the King of England. Hence the people suffered po- 
litically but a small portion of those evils which always at- 
tend a genuine revolution—such for instance as attended 
and followed the revolution in France. In America the 
same wisdom, which guided the events of the war, was em- 
ployed in the improvement of the laws and in the formation 
of a national constitution. In France, on the contrary, the 
same rashness and desperation which excited the revolution, 
produced ail the evils that succeeded it. The principal evils 
suffered by the Americans were those which proceeded from, 
the war — but these were not the principal evils suffered by 
the people of France. For many years they were in a wretch- 
ed state of moral, religious and civil anarchy, and were 
obliged at last to return to their former allegiance to the 
royal family which they had expelled. The advantages of 
the American war were immediately apparent after the res-| 
toration of peace, in the increased prosperity and enterprise, 
of the community. The evils of the French revolution’ 
were immediately apparent, in the destruction of order and’ 
social harmony ; —and in the two results we see the differ- 
ence in the consequences of a war for the preservation of; 
the institutions of the country, and a war of revolution. 





EFFECTS OF SECLUSION AND SOCIETY COMPARED. 
Tuer is this remarkable difference between an intelligent’ 
and well informed person who has seldom mingled in society, 
and lived principally in retirement, and a person of narrow in-| 
tellect who has mingled from his earliest years in good soci-| 
ety, and lived principally in the city.—The former always) 
possesses more intelligence and refinement than he exhibits! 
in his manners and cunversation, while the latter exhibits, | 
in his manners and conversation, a great deal more intelli-| 
gence and refinement than he really possesses. The man| 
of retirement, in conversation, draws chiefly from the native! 
resources of his own mind, or from the stock of knowledge} 
which he has acquired—but from a want of practice, can-| 
not deliver himself fluently or gracefully. On the other’ 
hand, the man of society, in conversation, draws chiefly| 





has gathered, by rote, in his intercourse with the world — 
and from habitual practice, delivers himself with compara-| 





world after a revolution. The people desist after they have|/tive fluency and grace. The former has that gift which ~ | 


no more ruin to accomplish — and inquire for wise men to!lture only can bestow, and lacks that accomplishment whichi|ley —Irving to Bulwer;—in fine, they will not cease to 


LITERATURE. 
can be learned only in society — the latter has obtained that 
accomplishment by constant intercourse with society, which 
enables him to mimic that intelligence which he does not 
possess, and which the other who does possess it, manifests 
in an inferior degree. Hence we may explain why the in- 
telligent and well informed countryman, and the secluded 
student, when in mixed society, often appear inferior in in. 
telligence to the mere coxcombs of the city. 


BACKSLIDING. 
Men, who have at a late period of life been converted to a 
new faith, are liable, when the mind has become enfeebled 
by old age or infirmity, to backslide into the tenets of their 
early years. It isa well known physiological fact, that the 
impressions which have been received at an early period of 
life, endure after later impressions have vanished from the 
mind. Hence it happens, that old men recollect, more 
vividly, the scenes and occurrences of their youth, than 
those of a later date. Connected with these scenes and oc- 
currences are the religious doctrines which were then im. 
planted in their minds. With the recollection of the impres- 
sions of youth are revived all the motives and reasons which 
sanctioned their first faith. With their forgetfulness of later 
impressions, all the motives and reasons are forgotten which 
led them to embrace their new faith. Hence it happens, 
that as men decline into their second childhood, with the 
feelings of childhood are revived all their early prejudices 
and predilections. If a pagan, at a late period of life, has 
been converted to Christianity — when on his sick-hed, the 
feebleness of his mind incapacitates him to recollect the im- 
pressions of later years—he renounces his new faith, and 
calls upon the paternal deities of his household to receive 
him under their protection. If a Roman Catholic has, after 
the age of manhood, been converted to the Protestant faith — 
when upon his death-bed, the vigor of his intellect is impair- 
ed—he loses his confidence in the new road to salvation, 
and sends for his father confessor, to pray his soul into 
heaven. The fears of an uncertain retribution operate upon 
the mind like the passion of fear, fixing the thoughts in- 
tensely upon the subjects which produce its uneasiness, and 
crowding from it all consolatory reflections. 





CRITICISM. 

As men in general are in the habit of fixing a moderate 
or low standard of moral excellence, as the true standard, 
because it is one which they can easily attain and fully ap- 
preciate —so will critics and authors in general fix a moder- 
ate or low standard of excellence in literary composition, as 
the true one, because they can easily attain such —and will 
decry any higher standard as mere affectation. The man 
of vulgar morality decries the man of pure morality, as 
being a person without passion and spirit, because he does 
not display the savage and malignant feelings, or the bois- 
terous bullyism, which characterizes the former. In the 
same manner does the vulgar author, or vulgar eritic, de- 
nounce the writer of pure and refined taste, as being desti- 
tute of vigor and genius, because he does not display the 
soaring mysticism or bottomless profundity, which charac- 
terizes the writings of the former. All the merits of a great 
author which cannot be found in their own writings, they 
will surely condemn as defects. Hence it happens that 
perfect elegance, which is one of the most difficult arts to be 
attained, is almost universally decried by authors and critics, 
as an evidence of a want of genius; and on the other hand 
that a perfect morality, which is one of the most difficult 
qualities to be attained, is almost universally decried by 
worldlings, as an evidence of a want of spirit! Of all 
critics in the world, with the exception of men who are 
wholly illiterate, authors in general are the worst. They 
will almost invariably withhold their approbation from those 
authors, who exhibit excellences which they themselves can- 
not attain. A prose writer, for instance, who is not enough 
of an artist to write with elegance and beauty, will prefer 
the unintelligible rhapsody of Bulwer and Coleridge (authors, 
by the way, who are alike only in their unintelligibleness 
and egotism,) to the simple elegance of Washington Irving ; 
and a poet, who is an indifferent artist, and who can only 
rhapsodize when he rhymes, will prefer the raving senti- 
mentality of Keats and Shelley, to the sweet simplicity of 
Goldsmith and Rogers —or the admirable finish of Pope and 
Gray. People of good literary attainments, who are not 
ambitious of the reputation of authors, will, however, never 
cease to prefer Goldsmith to Wordsworth — Rogers to Shel- 
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prefer simplicity to peurility, ethics to mystics, and ele- 
gance to rhapsody. 


—— 


A METAPHYSICAL MORSEL. 

Every emotion, passion or sentiment of the heart tends to 
produce in the mind such opinions, as will increase or mag- 
nify that emotion, passion or sentiment. While some of the 
passions influence the mind to adopt opinions which are con- 
formable to our wishes, certain other passions will cause it 
to adopt opinions which are disagreeable to our wishes ; but 
they will all tend to produce such opinions as will magnify 
or swell the passion itself. The sentiment of pride or the 


desire of self-esteem invariably produces a bias in favor of 


those conclusions which are flattering to our self-love. From 
this source are derived some of our most important preju- 
dices. The passions of fear and jealousy, on the contrary, 
influence the mind to adopt conclusions opposite to our 
wishes. If the passion be an agreeable one, it produces a 
bias in the mind in favor of conclusions which are agreeable 
to our wishes, while just the opposite effect is produced by a 
disagreeable passion. The sentiment of pride is an agree- 
able one ; every circumstance which magnifies it adds to the 
amount of our inward satisfaction, and hence all those opin- 
ions which originate from pride are agreeable to our hearts. 
The passion of love being likewise an agreeable one, leads 
the mind to adopt favorable opinions of the beloved object, 
to magnify all the virtuous traits of her character, and to 
lessen all her imperfections ; and the amount of agreeable 
delusion is always in proportion, other things being equal, 
to the strength of the passion. Jealousy, on the contrary, 
being a painful emotion, produces opinions, which are pain- 
ful to the mind, and which increase the passion itself. When 
love and jealousy are united in the same breast, it might be 
supposed that their opposite influences would neutralize their 
effects. This consequence might ensue, if their opposite 
influences were exerted upon the same ideas; but while the 
one is exercised in magnifying the virtues, the other is ex- 


. . sos . . . . . ' 
ercised, not in diminishing her virtues, but in magnifying 


her foibles. Hence, by their double influence, the mistress 
is made to seem to the mind of the lover, at the same time, 
the most lovely and the most detestable, the most virtuous 


and the most frail creature, on earth. The influences of the 


depressing emotions of fear and anxiety, like that of jeal- 
ousy, tend to produce conviction of the very thing which we 
most heartily dread to believe. According to these princi- 
ples, we may assign a definite influence, which all the pas- 
sions and emotions, respectively, will exercise upon the 
mind and its opinions. 

SEER 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

Frowers, the emblems of youth, beauty, and innocence, 
and no less the frail mementos of human life — each, in the 
comparative brevity of its transient history, the same— have 
ever mingled with the story of affection, and shed their own 
sweet influence over the dreams of romance, and the rustic 
tale of village courtship. How often has a simple flower 
been the medium of intercourse between a diffident lover and 
his mistress, and told to her musing spirit the secret of his 
heart. How often, when kindred spirits have been doomed 
to separate, has a blushing flower remained the silent witness 
of unspoken vows. How many promises have lived on to 
their consummation, in the memory of flowers. 

“ Mamma,” said Lauretta one morning to Mrs. La Branch, 
“JT have a pretty moss rose for our flower garden; shall I 
plant it in the border by the summer-house ? ” 

“Certainly, if you please,” said the good lady ; “ but where 
did you get such a treasure, Lauretta?” 

The sweet girl put on a deep blush—she had never 
dreamed of such a question, and was not prepared to answer 
it; with the dexterous ingenuity so peculiar to her sex, how- 
ever, she extricated herself at a single thought — “ A friend, 
Ma, a friend gave it to me as a keepsake.” 

Old Mr. La Branch, who was reading the morning news 
over his coffee, lifted up his eyes at the moment — “ Has 
Edward gone then?” said he, with a quizzing smile; and 
without waiting an answer, sipped his coffee, and went on 
with the paper; and Lauretta escaped from the breakfast 
table as soon as an opportunity offered. 

The flower was planted in the sunniest spot, ‘and Lauretta 
watered it with so much care, and nursed it so attentively, 
that it took deep root and bore a full crop of roses. They 
were her companions — she used to sit for hours in her fa- 


















































vorite bower, and gaze upon them and recall all the tender 
recollections they had brought to mind; and when the long 
summer months had faded away, and the autumn came in 
his garb of pensive sadness to wither the leaves and flowers, 
she redoubled her diligence to preserve them from the fate of 
their mates of the garden, and to screen them from the un- 
propitious season, she conveyed the rose-bush to her own 
neat parlor, and still made it her hourly companion. 

Edward Martin and Lauretta were old acquaintances. 
He had gone on business to Liverpool — before he sailed he 
had brought her the moss rose — and he intended to say he 
brought it as a pledge of — friendship ; — he did not hope to 
be able tosay more. He saw Lauretta ; sat the flower down 
iby her side, but his courage evaporated ; his feelings over- 
powered him, and he could not utter a word about it. 

The time had not yet arrived in which Edward was ex- 
pected to return, when early one morning, the door opened, 
and Mr. La Branch came in from his morning walk, with 
Edward, whom he had met rambling, in the direction of the 
mansion, and who had reached home the evening before. 
The family pressed round their friend — and Lauretta’s eyes 
sparkled, and they both blushed when they shook hands — 
there was such a mutual welcome as does the heart good; 
in which words spoke far less cordially than their feelings. 

A hasty breakfast over, Lauretta-took him to her parlor, 
and pointed to the budding rose-bush — “I have kept it,’’ 
said she; ‘it is still fresh and beautiful.” 

“T forgot the flower,” replied Edward, “1 thought only of 
you.” 

Lauretta blushed and hung her head. Meantime Mr. La 
Branch having lit his morning pipe, and walked into the 
room: “IT have spoken to the Dominie —” 

“To marry us!” asked Lauretta and Edward, in the same 

breath interrupting him—so entirely had that subject en- 
grossed their minds, that the words came out without a 
thought; and perfect confusion would have overwhelmed 
them both, but the old gentleman burst into a laugh. 
“No, children,” said he, “I spoke to him about a little 
roasting pig he was to send us for to-morrow’s dinner—and 
I was going to say Edward must come over and help us eat 
it; I will tell him to bring his spectacles and prayer beok 
along with him, and the other business can be done at the 
same time —Good morning ;” and turning on his heel, he 
walked directly over to the parsonage. 

Edward and Lauretta occupy the neat cottage in the val- 
ley between the two estates, and afford a perfect commentary 
on the happiness of the married life when it is founded on 
mutual love, and surrounded by the thousand charms of vir- 
tue. I have often thought of them, and the simple history of 
their courtship, when reading the accounts of breaches of 
of marriage contracts, so frequent in our days. Theirs was 
the mutual pledge of hearts, — unspoken, unexpressed, — the 
only contract which is never broken — the only one in these 
matters which is worth the name. 








LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 





Original. 





The Magazine—Florida affairs—Indian war—False rumors —St. 
Marks — allahasse — Flowers in bloom — Birds and game — Loose 
morals — Blacklegs — Florida legislature — Convention—The Army 
— Hard fare — Indians driven to desperation. 

Tallahasse, Feb. 1st, 1839. 

I nave received a few numbers of your Weekly Magazine, 
and am highly pleased both with its contents and its typo- 
graphical execution. Such a work has long been a desid- 
eratum in the “ Literary Emporium” of the United States, 
and there is no cause existing, that I know of, which should 
prevent a weekly literary journal from obtaining as wide 
a circulation, when issued from Boston, as from New York 
or Philadelphia. The former city has certainly the highest 
literary reputation, both at home and abroad, of any city in 
the Union — ang I think deservedly so. 

You request an occasional communication from me, on 
the subject of Florida and Florida affairs—my impressions 
in regard to the appearance of the country, and the manners 
and the morals of the inhabitants. If you called for news, I 
should not know what to relate, that would be interesting to 
northern readers. The Indian war might perhaps afford some 
interest— but unfortunately, there have been sach multitudes 
of misstatements published in the newspapers concerning it, 
that people will not now believe any thing. It is really cu- 
rious to trace the progress of a little unimportant incident, 
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or even a mere rumor, originating in the vicinity of the seat 
of warfare, through all its windings and turnings, till it ap- 
pears, as an astounding fact, in our northern papers. News 
is always demanded by the curiosity of readers, and the 
news-gatherers and publishers are generally a very accom- 
modating class of people, and so disinterested as to be willing 
to wound their own consciences, at any time, for the sake of 
conferring a little pleasure upon their readers, who are hun- 
gering and thirsting after some marvellous news. The 
truth, however, must prevail at last; and the very same 
newspapers which first put fictitious news in circulation, 
will afterwards employ themselves very busily, in giving the 
correct versions of the stories. In this way the papers are 
provided with a great deal more interesting matter, than if 
they had taken pains to tell nothing but the truth in the first 
instance, 

My first impressions, on landing at St. Marks, were any 
thing but favorable. St. Marks is situated near the head of 
the Bay of Apalachee, and it is the nearest seaport to this 
place. I had expected to see quite a populous and thriving 
place, befure I landed, but was sadly disappointed. I saw 
no buildings there, but a few miserable little ten-foot habita- 
tions, not much better than the shanties which are erected for 
your Irish laborers, on your railroads at the north. The 
people seemed to me to live altogether on board the shipping 
in the harbor. I looked around in vain for any public house 
in the place, and was obliged to take up my quarters for the 
night, during my stay there, in one of the small craft at the 
wharf. Still, I should advise any one coming to Tallahasse 
for the first time, on almost every account, to come by the 
way of St. Marks, as the country improves very much in 
every respect as you advance into the interior, and when ar- 
rived at Tallahasse, one feels quite delighted with the place. 

Tallahasse is about three miles orth of an elevated chain 
of hills, or rolling mountains, that bounds the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The soilof the whole region round about 
this city is very fertile, and well suited to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, and to the raising of many fine tropical 
fruits. The lakes abound in excellent fish, and the forests 
in all sorts of game. 

At this season the northerner, who has been accustomed 
to zero weather during the winter, is particularly delighted 
to find the whole face of the country covered with verdure. 
Flowers are in full bloom in the gardens ; and our tables are 
furnished daily with every variety of green vegetables. A 
countless multitude of birds are to be seen in the fields and 
woods, and among them I sometimes recognize a few of my 
old acquaintance of the feathered tribe, from the north. The 
robin red-breast, so common in Massachusetts during the 
summer, and one of your most melodious warblers,’is often 
seen in these regions in the winter; and the bobolinks, with 
their plain winter dress, of greyish brown, visit these woods 
in great abundance, at this season. We do not value these 
small birds here, as game, where venison, wild turkeys, 
geese and ducks of all sorts are so plentiful, as to be daily 
placed on our tables— but it is agreeable to a stranger from 
the north to see an old acquaintance, though but a bird or 
quadruped. 

There are many indications in this part of the country, of 
ja very loose state of morals. A stranger, after being at 
Tallahasse a few days, generally makes the, inquiry — 
“¢ What is the occupation of all these gentlemen, whom I see 
around the hotel? —They seem to be very well dressed, 
and to have nothing to do.” He is answered that they are 
sportsmen, alias gamblers, alias blacklegs. Of all places in 
the country, this seems to me to be their favorite resort. 
For the last six weeks, I should judge there had been no less 
than two hundred staying at Tallahasse! Some of them are 
reported to be very rich. I should judge their capital, how- 
ever, to be fictitious, or at least to have a very false founda- 
tion. It is to be wished, for the sake of the morals of the 
people, that they would quit their speculations in cards, dice 
and billiards, and gamble for the future in public lands. Of 
all wretches, on the face of the earth, not excepting pick- 
pockets, I consider these blacklegs as the greatest nuisance. 
The pick-pocket makes you no promises, and holds forth to 
your eager hopes no glittering expectations, bat slily takes 
possession of your money and papers— while, on the other 
hand, the gambler practises a regular system of gulling and 
deceit, and robs a poor simpleton of his property, at the 
same time that he is deceiving him with the expectation of 
gain. I look upon the pick-pocket, or even the highwayman, 
as more of a gentleman than the gambler. 

The Assembly of the Florida Territory is now in session. 
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Like the General Court of Massachusetts, it consists of twol| soil on the mountain being principally ashes and loose pum-| 


Houses —a Senate and a House of Representatives, but! 





walking stick, we should ever and anon have been down on| 
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unlike your House, instead of five hundred members wed 


more, they have but about fifty. There is nothing of special 
importance now before the Assembly. The people of Flori-| 
da, however, have lately held a Convention, at St. Josephs, 






to be even more difficult than to us strangers. They grunt- 
ed, groaned and shouted, alternately, the entire distance, 


took of the refreshments we had brought with us. This 
ice stones, our feet gave way at every step; and but for our |jover, we enjoyed, for half an hour, the fine views of Naples — 
the bay, and adjacent country —afforded from this elevation, 
our faces. To our Italian attendants, this ascent appeared ||and then descended, through ashes, knee deep, to the place 
where we left our mules. 
o'clock in the evening, greatly fatigued, but delighted with 


We reached Naples about five 


and draughted a constitution, preparatory to their admission ||and absolutely kept us in a laugh the whole route, with their|/our excursion to Vesuvius. — United States Gazette. 


into the Federal Union, asa State. I have carelessly pe- 
rused it, and consider it a very able production. 

We occasionally receive news from the army which is) 
now operating in Florida — employed in hunting the Indians. | 
But it is discouraging work for the officers and men. They 
have hard labor —poor living — poor pay, and there are i 
laurels to be reaped after all. The hunted Indian eludes his} 
pursuers, in the thick forests and morasses in our southern 
borders. What a miserable employment is this for the 
hands of humanity! But alas! the poor Indian, too proud 
to be the slave of the white man, and too poor to live inde- 
pendently as he once did, in his native hunting grounds, is) 
driven to desperation, and in his madness, he engages in 
war with his neighbors, who will hunt him, probably, until! 
his race, once the monarchs of the whole continent, are at-| 
terly exterminated! It is generally supposed, that the In. 
dians have departed from the western shore into East Flori- 
da. They have lately been seen in this place in considerable 
numbers. But lam growing tedious, I fear, and must close, 
with my good wishes for the success of your literary enter- 
prise. I will occasionally furnish an article of correspond- 
ence, as often as the circumstances of this part of the country | 
will afford any thing particularly interesting. F. H. F. 








EXCURSION TO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

In company with several Philadelphians and two citizens, 
of New York, I set out this morning for a visit to Mount) 
Vesuvius. The morning was splendid: not a cloud ob.) 
scured the sky. and the sun shone bright and warm, render: 
ing the temperature of the air as moderate as a fine pure. 
day in Philadelphia. We rode in a carriage five miles, to! 
the village of Resina, just at the foot of Vesuvius ; and here. 
we were vbliged to mount on mules, the road being too! 
rough, and the ascent too great for a carriage. | 

The hiring of mules is made’a regular business of by the! 
people of Resina, and the spirited competition occasions) 
great annoyance to visiters, who are surrounded, the mo-| 
ment they enter the village, by at least from forty to fifty of 
these noisy Italians —all anxious to be engaged. We se-! 
lected a guide, of whom we had some knowledge, and in the! 
course of a few minutes, were all snugly mounted. Mount- 
ing a mule, and riding a mule, are, however, in this country, 
quite different things, as we fully experienced this morning ; | 
for, with a single exception, all of the animals refused to! 
advance a step, and for ten minutes, the prospect of seeing | 
Vesuvius was exceedingly gloomy. During this period of 
suspense, our guide and his attendants, in number about 
three to each animal, were by no means idle. On the con.; 
trary, each one hastily provided himself with a huge knotted 
club, which instruments were most dexterously applied, and 
with no mean force, to the backs and bones of the poor 
beasts, in the most murderous manner possible. The cruel- 
ty was shocking, and despite our remonstrances continued, 
until the animals began to move. Added to this demonstration | 
of force against the poor beasts, were the shouts, screams and 
vociferations of the Italian drivers, and an immense crowd 
of Lazzarones, whose discordant yelpings almost deafened, 
us. The whole scene was ludicrous beyond description. | 
We journeyed on the mules three miles, during which we 
overcame some sharp accents on the mountain. The mule 
path was rough and uneven, and principally through lava, 
either fine as ashes, or in jagged lumps, resembling pumice. 
stones, though not quite so white. Not a particle of the. 
mountain in this route is cultivated, and not a single bush, | 
and scarcely a spear of grass, is visible —so general is the 
desolation caused by the eruptions of the crater. Reaching! 
an apparently almost perpendicular rise in the mountain, we 
were obliged to descend from the mules, and make the as- 
cent on foot, aided by walking sticks. 

The lady of our party was seated in a chair, with poles, 
and placed in charge of eight men, who, four at a time, took’ 
the chair upon their shoulders, and progressed slowly up-| 
wards. This ascent was exceedingly fatiguing, and nothing 
short of the expectation of an ample reward, in the crater 
above, would have sufficed to keep up our spirits. It occu- 

































pied about forty minutes of the most painful exertion. The 


complaints of excessive fatigue. With them it was a mat- 
ter of interest to exaggerate the labor of the ascent, as by 
so doing, they hoped to claim a larger reward. 

At length we reached the top—and here a scene opened, 
such as cannot well be described. The summit upon which 
we stood, was about three miles in circumference, the whole 
of which appeared to have been the crater of former erup- 
tions. The surface, which descended all around towards 
the crater, was completely covered with pumice stones, lava, 
and rough stones impregnated with iron and sulphur, lying 
in heaps, some larger and some smaller, over the whole dis- 
tance. Tremendous chasms, many of them four and five 
feet wide, from which smoke was constantly issuing, were 
visible in every direction, while, in places, the heaps of 
stones assumed every shade of color, from an iron black to 
a bright yellow. The leading object of interest was, howev- 
er,; a cone or hillock, which rose up in the centre of this cra- 
ter from which streams of smoke, and loud explosions of 
ashes, stones and flame, were issuing almost every minute. 
This, we were told was the present crater: and up this hil- 
lock we resolved to ascend, whatever might be the hazard. 
The attempt was accordingly made, and successfully, as we 
stopped not until we had reached the outer rim of the hillock, 
from which, looking down into the excavation, every minute 
made greater by the eruptions, we distinctly saw the mouth 
of the furnace of this tremendous and appalling volcano. 
As near as I can judge, the crater was about one hundred 
feet in circumference, the bottom of which very nearly re- 
sembled the coal fire of a blacksmith’s forge. The whole 
was a mass of coals—some of a bright red, and others of a 
dark black color —in constant agitation ; tumbling and roll- 
ing about, as if some tremendous influence were operating 
from below, and ejecting constantly streams of smoke, and 
flashes of flame, so strongly impregnated with sulphur, as 
to render our breathing extremely difficult. 

We remained in this situation, the stones and lava upon 
which we were standing so hot as to be almost unbearable, 
about twenty minutes, perfectly fascinated by the appalling 
spectacle. Splendid eruptions, preceded by loud reports, like 
the rankling of distant thander, and accompanied by showers 
of ashes, and dead lava, were taking place every minute ; 
but still we were unwilling to leave, without witnessing the 
still grander eruption of which these frequent ejections of 
ashes seemed to give promise. Nor were we kept long in 
suspense. While proposing to descend, our footsteps were 
suddenly arrested by a renewal of the rumbling sound, 
deeper and stronger than usual, and increasing gradually in 
sharpness and intensity, until a loud and deafening report, 
and an explosion which fairly shook the mountain, announ- 
ced that our wishes were fully gratified. A sheet of solid 
flame shot up from the crater, to a great height, filled with 
red hot stones, some of which were larger than a man’s 





head—and clouds of ashes and smoke ascended, with the 
swiftness of an arrow to the skies —but soon falling, and 
nearly perpendicularly, almost covered us with their dust. 
The explosion was like the bursting of a gigantic and over- 
charged cannon —it was terrible and appalling — but never- 
theless sublime and magnificent, beyond any thing I had 
ever before witnessed. For a moment, we felt ourselves in 
some danger from the falling stones, several of which struck 
some of our party and scorched their clothing — but even in 
the midst of this peril, we could not think of retreating, 
until the eruption was fairly over, and the crater again quiet. 

From what I saw of Vesuvius, I can very readily imagine, 


sion of this character was in August, 1834, when the summit 
of the mountain formed itself into an immense arch of fire, 
from the extremities of which streams of lava ran down, 
slowly and grandly, on twe opposite sides. Caldrons of 
steam, and enormous red hot stones, were at the same time, 
it is said, ejected from the craters, and these latter, in falling, 
shook the ground, far and near—and broke into myriads of 
istars—bright, for the moment, as the sun at noon-day. 
Several flourishing vineyards were destroyed by this eruption. 

Having fully satisfied our curiosity, we descended the hil- 
‘lock, and seating ourselves on a pile of pumice stones, par- 








that a great and continued eruption, must be one of the most | 
splendid and awful exhibitions in nature. The last explo-| 








THE DEVIL'S FOOT-PRINT, 
A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





Tuenre is, away from the homes of men, 
Beneath a mount, in a woody glen, 
Where seldom comes the human tread, 
A burial-place for the ancient dead. 
A church once stood on the lonely ground, 
And grey old stones are yet to be found, 
Which year on year have crumbled away 
Till scarce remains to tell of the day 
When pilgrim songs arose on the air, 
And hearts were touched at the good man’s prayer. 
Yet still are seen the clustering graves, 
Beneath the grove which over them waves ; 
For tender shoots that fondly were placed 
By memory’s hand, have grown to a waste, 
And forests bow to the rushing blast, 
And strew the place with the ripened mast. 

In by-gone days (’ve wandered among 
These moss-grown tombs, and thoughtlessly sung 
My childish verse, while the crows kept time, 
And cat-birds mocked at my ill-formed rhyme: 
I’ve sat ine down on a green clad mound 
And heard the wind sing a dismal sound, 
While tall trees waved their wide-spreading arms 
Like giant men: I’ve seen the strange charms 
That serpents use to beguile the bird, 
And when its cry through the woods I’ve heard, 
I’ve quickly ran to the charmer’s snare 
And freed the bird that was spell-bound there ; 
And then there came from its tiny throat 
A music, sweet as a seraph’s note, 
Till echoes broke from the shady wood, 
With melting songs of its gratitude. 

I know not why, but an untold joy 
Was round my path when a thoughtless boy, 
When martin’s songs and the hawk’s shrill cry, 
The roaring flood and the zephyr’s sigh, 
Came o’er my soul with a silver tone, 
In after times [ have never known ; 
And even now when the seal of years 
Is on ny brow, has the fount of tears 
Been oft unstopped, and I’ve wept in vain, 

For boyhood’s bliss [ would know again! 
Strange tales and sad the logénds rehearse, 
Of blood, and death, and the red man’s curse ; 

And e’en ’tis said that ghosts would walk 
Among these tombs, and angrily talk 
Of dark revenge and the direful woe 

That surely slept for the red man’s foe ! 

And paths are seen by the rippling brook, 
Where they bathed their hands, and a strange oath took, 
While up the mountain whose cloudy height 
Has looked on many an Indian fight 

A rock juts out, and hangs its broad base 

Far o’er this ancient burial place. 

Upon its top with a perfect mould 

A foot-print’s seen ; and ’tis gravely told, 

That on a Sabbath, when men had come 

From hill and vale, at the beat of drum, 

With sword and spear, and the death-charged gun, 
While bayonets gleamed in the shining sun, 
Wild, strange-clad men from the mountain rushed, 
And straight with fear all the band was hushed, 
For fiendish cries on the air uprose, 

And war-whoops burst from the deadly foes. 
The white men charged, as the legend saith, 
And every man gave a soul to death, 

While shrieks and groans and the Indian’s yell 
Made that lone spot a fit type of hell. 

So long and bloody the battle raged, 

It seemed that demons were then uncaged, 

And every time an Indian was slain, 

Ten dead men rose from the bloody plain, 

Till every one of the Christian race, 

Had poured his blood on the burial place ! 

And then was shrouded the noon tide sun 

As if in anger at deeds thus done ; 

The mountain shook and a whirlwind’s power 
Swept through the earth at the dreadful hour ; 
Swift flashing fire from earth’s bosom streamed, 
Deep thunders echoed, and lightnings gleamed, 
And none have known so fearful a sight, 

Since set the sun on that direful night! 


When rose the sun on the morrow’s dawn, 
And shed its rays over hill and lawn, 
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The church was razed to its lowest stone, | 
And on the ground there were lying none 

Of all that fell by a savage hand, 

Or met their death from the Christian band, 

And not a drop of their blood was there, 

But sulphur fumes filled the stifling air, 

And high above, where the cliff hangs out 

A rosy cloud seemed to float about, 

And now is seen where the rock was cleft, 

A foot-print deep which the devil left! 


That this is truth, as the Jegends tell, 
I cannot vow: but I know full well 
That none have dwelt where the ruins are 
Since vengeance passed on her fiery car: 
And when the clouds in the sky are dark, 
‘The children group, and with sage remark 
Yhey point with awe to the mountain’s height, 
And tell the ale of the Sabbath fight. 
Boston, February 12th, 1839. 








MISS LANDON'S LAST LETTERS, 


[Tue two following letters, beside possessing much inter- 
est of their own, derive still more from their being the last 
the fair poetess ever wrote. They were written but a few 
hours before her decease. The first one is dated the 15th, 
and may have been written that morning, as she was up 
and administering to the comfort of her sick husband at six 
o’clock. 

The English press, ever ready to spread an evil report, 
gave some currency to an idea that Mrs. Maclean had vol- 
untarily destroyed her life, in consequence of being unhappi- 
ly connected. There is not the least evidence of this, as the 
letters evince a calm and rather cheerful frame of mind, and| 
Mr. Maclean testified at the inquest, that an unkind word! 
had never passed between them.] 

“ Cape Coast Castle, Oct. 15. 

« My dearest Maria :—I cannot but write you a brief ac- 
count how I act the part of a feminine Robinson Crusoe. I 
must say, in itself the place is infinitely superior to all I 
ever even dreamed of. The castle is a fine building —the 
rvoms excellent. Ido not suffer from heat, insects there 
are few or none, and Iam in excellent health. The solitude, | 
except an occasional dinner, is absolute ; from seven in the 
morning tell seven, when we dine, I never see Mr. Maclean, 
and rarely any one else. We were welcomed by a series of 
dinners, which I am glad are over, for it is very awkward to 
be the only lady ; still the great kindness with which I have 
been treated, and the very pleasant manners of many of the 
gentlemen, made me feel it as little as possible. Last week 
we had a visit from Captain Castle, of the Pylades. His 
story is very melancholy. He married six months before he} 
left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, Sir John 
Hill’s daughter, and she died just as he received orders to! 
return home. We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the’ 
Dutch Governor, a most gentlemanly-like man. But fancy 
how awkward the next morning. I cannot induce Mr. Mac. 
lean to rise, and I have to make breakfast, and do the honors 
of adieu to him and his officers — white plumes, mustachios, 
and all. Ithink I never felt more embarrassed. I have not 
yet felt the want of society the least. I do not wish to form 
new friends, and never does a day pass without thinking 
most affectionately of my old ones. On three sides we are 
surrounded by the sea. I like the perpetual dash on the 
rocks —one wave comes up after another, and is forever 
dashed in pieces, like human hopes that only swell to be dis- 
appointed. We advance —up springs the shining froth of 
love or hope, ‘a moment white and gone forever.’ The 
land view, with its cocoa and palm trees, is very striking— 
it is like a scene in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Of a night the 
beauty is very remarkable ; the sea is of a silvery purple, 
and the moon deserves all that has been said in her favor. 
I have only once been out of the fort by daylight, and then 
was delighted. The salt lakes were first dyed a deep crim- 
son by the setting sun, and as we returned they seemed a 
faint violet in the twilight, just broken by a thousand stars, 
while before us was the red beacon-light. The chance of 
sending this letter is a very sudden one,, or I should have; 
ventured to write to General Fagan, to whom I beg the very} 
kindest regards. Dearest, do not forget me. Pray write to 
me—‘ Mrs. George Maclean, Cape Coast Castle, care of 
Messieurs Foster and Smith, 5 New City Chambers, Bish- 
opsgate-street.’ Write about yourself, nothing else half so 




















much interests your affectionate, L. E. Maciean.” 


“ My dearest Mrs. Hall: —I must send you one of my 
earliest epistles from the Tropics, and as a ship is just sail- 





ing, I will write, though it can be only a few hurried lines. 
I can tell you my whole voyage in three words —six weeks’ 
sea-sickness — but I am now as well as possible, and have 
been ever since I landed. The castle is a very noble build- 
ing, and all the rooms large and cool, while some would be 
pretty even in England ; that where I am writing is painted 
a deep blue, with some splendid engravings; indeed, fine 
prints seem quite a passion with gentlemen here. Mr. Mac- 
lean’s library is fitted up with book cases of African mahog- 
any, and portraits of distinguished authors; I, however, 
never approach it without due preparation and humility, so 
crowded is it with scientific instruments, telescopes, chro- 
nometers, lavameters, gasometers, &c., none of which may 
be touched by hands profane. On three sides the batteries 
are dashed against by the waves ; on the fourth is a splen- 
did land view ; the hills are covered to the top with what we 
should call weed, but is here called bush. This dense mass 
of green is varied by some large handsome white houses, be- 
longing to different gentlemen, and on two of the heights 
are small forts built by Mr. Maclean. The cocoa trees with 
their long fan-like leaves, are very beautiful. The natives 
seem both obliging and intelligent, and look very picturesque 
with their fine dark figures, with pieces of the country-cloth 
flung round them; they seem to have an excellent ear for 
music ; the band plays all the old popular airs, which they 
have caught from some chance hearing. The servants are 
very tolerable, but they take so many to work! The pris- 
oners do the scouring, and fancy three men cleaning a room 
that an old woman in England wouid do in an hour! be- 
sides the soldier who stands by, his bayonet drawn in his 
hand. All my troubles have been of a house-keeping kind, 
and no one could begin on a more plentiful stock of igno- 
rance than myself; however, like Sinbad the Sailor in the 
cavern, I begin to see daylight. I have numbered and la- 
belled my keys—their name is Legion —and every mo:ning 1 
take my way to the store, give out flour, sugar, butter, &c., 
and am learning to scold if I see any dust, or miss the cus- 
tomary pulish on the tables ; I am actually getting the stew- 
ard of the ship, who is my right hand man, to teach me how 
to make pastry ! I will report progress in my next. We live 
a’most entirely on ducks and chickens ; if a sheep be killed, 
it must be eaten the same day ; the bread is very good, palm 
wine being used for yeast, and yams are an excellent sub- 


stitute for potatoes. The fruit generally is too sweet for my 


liking, but the oranges and pine-apples are delicious. You 
cannot think the complete seclusion in which I live: but 1 


|have a great resource in writing, and I] am very well and 


very happy; but I think even more than I expected, if that 
be possible, of my English friends. It was almost like see- 
ing something alive when I saw ‘The Bucanier’ and ‘The 
Outlaw’ side by side in Mr. Maclean’s library ; I cannot tell 
you the pleasure it gave me. Dotell Mr. Hall that every 
day I find the Books of Gems greater treasures, I refer to 
them perpetually ; I have been busy with what I hope you 
will like—essays from Sir Walter Scott’s works, to illus- 
trate a set of Heath’s portraits; I believe they are to appear 
every fortnight next year. Give my kindest love to Mrs. 
Fielding and Mr. Hall, and believe me ever, your truly af- 
fectionate, L. E. (Lanpon*) Macrean. 
“T shall not forget the shells.” 


[The name had been written “ L. E. Landon ;” but the word “ Lan- 
don ”? was erased, and that of ** Maclean * substituted. ] 


“ * You see how difficult it is to leave off an old custom.” 


Tue New Yorx Lirerary Gazette.— We like this jour- 
nal well; it is full of pith and agreeable entertainment. It 
is, in fact, something that is not like every thing else, that 


by James Aldrich, Esq., a gentleman with whom we are un- 
acquainted ; but the columns of his paper seem to prove that 
he is a man of taste ; —and as taste is now, and always has 
been, so extremely rare, in comparison with that vulgar qual- 
ity of mind which is called genius—that mixture of dathos 
and pathos, of the sublime and the ridiculous, of rant and 
egotism, which characterizes almost every writer-ef acknow- 


|ledged power, (another cant expression,) we are at length de- 


termined not to read any thing more which is written by a 
man of genius. Give us the productions of a man of taste 
and of extensive information, and we will be satisfied. 
The Literary Gazette purports to be the organ of a literary 
club, whose original papers will appear in its columns. 
This work, if fature numbers are as agreeable and spicy as 
the one under consideration, will be surpassed by no other in 
the country. 



























TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our correspondent ‘*C. K. T.”” whose poetic effusion, published a few 
weeks since, has been copied into several periodicals, has been very 
innocently robbed of the credit due him, it having been ascribed to a 
highly respected clergyman whose initials happen to be the same, but 
who uses in our columns, a different signature. _We shall always be 
happy to hear from both our clerical and our youthful friend. Will oar 
brother of the Hartford Review correct his mistake ? — Several origi- 
nal articles are prepared for our next number. — We would like to have 
some of our young correspondents try théir hand at,prose.— Our friends 
at a distance, who transmit money, are desired to send such as will be 
current here, if possible, as the price of exchange is heavy on distant 
banks. — Several editorials, prepared for this week’s paper, are una- 
voidably laid over. 
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Tuere is nothing which serves to refine the taste, man- 
ners and conversation of the female sex in an equal degree, 
with literature ; and there is no other pursuit which is capa- 
ble, in the same degree, of subduing that spirit of gussipping, 


























issues from the press, periodically. This Gazette is edited 


detraction and mischief-making, which is the great bane of 
‘an ignorant neighborhood. You seldom find a female —if 
she be unaddicted to these foibles of the sex (as they are 
frequently termed) —who is not, at the same time, a per- 
son gifted with a taste for some kind of intellectual pursuits. 
The most ordinary mind will hunger and thirst after novels, 
tales and romances ; such reading is no proof of intellectual 
cultivation, and will not afford it. But the well disciplined 
mind alone receives satisfaction from the perusal of moral 
essays and gems of the higher order of witand humor. The 
majority of the works that issue from the press are written 
for vulgar intellects, and good intellects are corrupted by 
perusing them. We believe it to be highly important that 
the fair sex should be more select in their choice of reading — 
not because we consider their present random selections in- 
jurious to their morals —but rather to their taste, and the 
soundness of their minds. 


Tue Knicxersocker ; or New York Monthly Magazine. 
February, 1839. —The Knickerbocker, having gained the 
ascendancy over other monthlies in this country, and being 
well patronized, is now enabled to supply its readers with 
original articles from the pens of many of the most distin- 
guished living writers. Of course, we always open its pages, 
with the expectation of finding a considerable quantity of 
matter, both original and entertaining ; and though many 
articles greet our eye, which are in bad taste, being accepted 
evidently with more regard to the name of the writer than 
to the merits of the piece, yet there are many others whose 
spirit and originality are sufficient to redeem the work, as a 
whole, from censure. It is evidently the object of the editors 
of this Magazine to cater to all tastes, both good and bad, 
refined and vulgar —and hence we must not expect to find 
every article written with classical elegance. New York 
leity must necessarily afford readers of every descriptiun of 
taste ; and a New York Magazine ought therefore to furnish 
its readers with matter of every possible variety of merit. 
The Knickerbocker answers well all such expectations. 
Like a well furnished dry goods store, it offers articles of 
every quality, to suit both the ladies and their maids. 








Me. Wuite’s Concert ann Lecture, at Tremont Hail, 
on Tuesday evening, were listened to with great pleasure, by 
a full and highly respectable audience. Several of his songs 
were encored — more indeed than time would allow the mei- 
odist to repeat, and an ardent wish was expressed by many, 
for a repetition of the Concert. We understand, however, 
that previous engagements at Providence and New York 
forbid this for the present. 

We have been kindly furnished by Mr. White with some 
selections from his melodies, one of which will be found in 
our music department. 





Tue members of the Boston Brass Band will give a Con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music, at the Masonic Tem. 
ple, on Saturday evening next, for the benefit of their leader, 


Mr. Edward Kendall. 





We have received a very neat quarto, of twelve pages, pub- 
lished at New York, entitled, “The Expositor.” Our first 
impressions, derived from a mere glance at its pages, are fa- 
vorable. We will notice it more at length next week. 
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SECOND VERSE. 

| Whate’er betide — come weal, come wo, 
Shall I forget theet— Never: 

On thee I'll think, where’er I go, 
I’ll think of thee for ever! 

And as the light winds bear me on, 
O’er yonder moonless sea, 

Oh, still believe, when I am gone, 
I'll ever think of thee! 
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